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CURRENT NOTES ON ANTHRO- 
POLOUGY. 


(From Science, December 4, 18%.) 


An unusually thoughtful article appears 
in the Bulletin of the American Academy of 
Medicine (Vol. LI., No. 9), by Dr. John T. 
Searcy, superintendent of the insane asy- 
lum at Tuscaloosa, Ala. The subject treated 
is insanity in the South and its relations to 
race were brought out prominently. Some 
of these may be noted. 

The native American (white) when in- 
sane is more adaptable to his environment 
than any other stock. The American In- 
dian is just the opposite—not at all adapt- 
able to new conditions. Insanity is a symp- 
tom of a race—degenerating process. It is 
more observable in negroes since the Civil 
War, as compared to the condition of slav- 
ery, “degeneracy is increasing in the ma- 
jority of negroes.” The whites are less so, 
because “during the time of slavery brain 
idleness and brain injury prevailed to a 
greater extent among the whites than at 
present.” Compared with his previous con- 
dition in Africa, the negro was much better 
off as a slave in America than he ever was 
before. This general improvement in his 
condition showed itself in the absence of 
His present types of 


mental degeneracy. 
insanity “show the same race traits in the 
hospital which they do on the outside.” 
That is, they are more emotional, and yet 
his delusions are weaker and more transient. 
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(From Science, December 25, 1896. 

A valuable article by Mr. A. E. Douglass 
appears in the the American 
Museum of Natural History for October 26. 
It explains the arrangement adopted by him 


Bulletin of 


for his extensive collection of American 
aboriginal relics. 
the 
labor to what class any object in his posses- 
sion properly belongs, and, by comparative 


study, to decide how it was used.” 


The aim is “to enable 


student to determine with the least 


The geographical distribution of the vari- 
ous forms is discussed at length, and pre- 
sented at the close of the paper in an elab- 
orate table. 

Mr. Douglass calls especial attention to 
the nomenclature for 
American archaeology and adds, “A point 
has been reached when this point could and 
should be definitely settled,” and offers the | 
valuable suggestion that the Anthropologi- 
cal Section of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science should appoint 
a committee for the purpose. 


need of a uniform 


DANIEL G. BRINTON. 


Ohio now owns ( preserved as state 
parks) famous Fort Ancient and the 
Northern part of the Newark Group of 
Earthworks. Fort Ancient Park is being 
beautified, washes and gullies which en- 
dangered the been filled. 
Some three hundred acres are included 
in the purchase. 


walls have 
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CACHES OF THE SAGINAW VALLEY, 
MICHIGAN 

The entire territory draining into the 
Saginaw river, and along the shore of Sagi- 
naw bay, is rich in traces of a considerable 
habitation by a people previous to the com- 
ing of the earliest white settlers, the French 
traders and Catholic Fathers. Workshops 
where implements were made, village and 
camp sites, burial grounds, burial mounds, 
enclosures and embankments for defensive 
purposes, pits for the storing of provisions, 
etc., and caches or hoards of blades, have all 
been discovered in this locality, while the 
surface is strewn with objects made or used 
by man at a time before the advent of the 
whites. Ojibwa traditions refer to this lo- 
cality as a favorite hunting ground. 

Fourteen caches or deposits of chipped 
blades of chert have been discovered in the 
Saginaw valley, of which records are kept. 
Many may have been plowed out or discov- 
ered in other ways, and scattered without 
even amention. Nine of these caches were 
described in a general way, in the forty-sec- 
ond volume of the “Proceedings of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science.” Since the publication of this 
volume, the other tive of these interesting 
hoards of the treasures of a primitive peo- 
ple have been reported from the same re- 
gion, making the total of fourteen caches, 
thirteen of which were discovered within a 
radius of ten miles, the ninth being the only 
one found outside that limit. 

The blades found in caches were perhaps 
made at the quarries and transported to the 
villages, there to be stored or buried in 
moist earth, which kept them in a workable 
condition, where they could be easily ob- 
tained and worked up into the various spe- 
cialized forms as such implements were re- 
quired for use, or they may sometimes have 
been used as they were without specializa- 
tion. 


The caching may have been accompanied 
by ceremony and some of the deposits 
may have been made purely for ceremonial 
purposes; but it is doubtful if this was the 
case with many of them. The cache forms 
are often found on the adjacent village sites 
and the deposits in the midst of workshops 
where the same material was used. Two of 
the caches, the eighth and fourteenth, were 
found in moist earth. 

The transportation might have been by 
canoe in this locality, since all the caches 
as yet found have been near navigable 


water; and the material of which the blades 
from the majority of the caches were made 




















is thought to be from the chert nodules from 
the limestone of the sub-carboniferous 
series, which outcrops in a circular line, 
along the shore of Saginaw bay near Bay 
Port, through the headwaters of the Cass 
and Shiawassee rivers, at Jackson, etc. This 
outcrop is deeply covered by glacial drift 
throughout much of its extent. Where the 
rivers cut through the glacial debris and 
along the bay shore the rock could be read- 
ily quarried, and all of these places are in 
water communication with most of the vil- 
lage sites of the valley. The blades from 
eight of the caches were of a material closely 
resembling the chert nodules of this series. 
For convenience the caches have been 
named, and thus associated with the locality 
where they were found or with the discov- 
erer. It has been impossible to secure com- 
plete data regarding some of the caches. 
First—Golson Cache No. 1 (124) consist- 
ed of 83 pieces, which were found in an ir- 
regular pile about four feet below the sur- 
face at a large village site on the west bank 
of the Saginaw river, just below the junc- 
tion of the Tittabawassee and Shiawassee 
rivers. Ojibwa traditions state that in pre- 
historic times a great village of the Sauks 
was located at this place, and that the neigh- 
boring tribes, including themselves, united, 
invaded the valley, exterminated the inhabi- 
tants, and took possession of the land. The 
Green Point Mounds are two large conical 
mounds at the western side of the village 
site in which, it is related by the Indian tra- 
ditioners, « part of the exterminated people 
were buried. The locality is rich in stone 
and pottery remains, and more bone imple- 
ments have been found upon the surface 
here than in any other place in the valley. 
The chipped blades found in this cache 
were made from concretionary chert nod- 
ules. The blades are oblong and about two 
inches in length. Some are of the “turtle- 
back” shape. The cache was discovered by 
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Edward S. Golson while co-operating with 
the author in a preliminary examination of 
the village site. It is now in tle Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass., to which in- 
stitution it was presented, and was the first 
complete cache to be received by the Mu- 
seum. 

Second—Golson Cache No. II. consisted 
of 59 blades, found about one foot below 
the surface at the village site on the eastern 
side of the river directly opposite the cache 
just described. The specimens of this cache 
are leaf-shaped, average about 14 inches in 
length, and are of chert. One of the blades 
had been specialized, by notching, at the 
base. The points of two of the blades of the 
cache were broken off and missing, while 
two of the blades were broken imto two 
parts. 

Third—Frazier Cache No. L., consisting 
of over 300 pieces, was found about one foot 
below the surface at a very large village site 
on the south side of the Tittabawassee river 
near Paine’s Station, about five miles above 
Saginaw. 
tioned in the Ojibwa traditions as being a 
large village, captured by the invading 
force. The Frazier Mound, a very large 
mound which contained many human skele- 


This village site is also men- 
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tons, is supposed to have been the burial 
place of the unfortunate people. This mound 
has been entirely removed for the commer- 
cial purpose of obtaining the sand of which 
it was constructed. Inthe cache, which was 
located within a few hundred feet of the 
mound, were found four varieties of blades. 
First, large, black, leaf-shaped implements, 
about eight inches long, having a very deli- 
cate stem formed at the tip of the base by 
two notches, and showing concentric mark- 
ings. Second, similar implements about 
three inches long, showing concretionary 
structure very plainly; the center being 
black and hard, the tips grading off by suc- 
cessive rings to a comparatively soft yel- 
lowish chert. 
these were found by the author in the Dila- 
tush Mound, Warren county, Ohio, during 
the exploration for the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Similar specimens were also 
found by Mr. Moorehead at the Hopewell 
Group. Third, small yellow chert cache 
forms, evidently for specialization. Fourth, 
a few of the latter specialized by notching. 

Fourth—Frazier Cache No. II. (226) con- 
sisted of one large, black, leaf-shaped im- 
plement, similar to those of Frazier Cache 
No. L., thirteen rubbed 
stones. This curious cache was found about 
one foot below the surface a few feet from 
Frazier Cache No. I. 

Fifth—Merrill Cache (125), consisting of 
over 100 blades, was found about one foot 


Three specimens similar to 


surrounded by 


below the surface. near the south bank of the 
Tittabawassee river, about four miles above 
The specimens from this cache 
were of concretionary chert, resembling 
closely that found at the modern quarries 
at Bay Port, Michigan. 
Sixth—Cass Cache No. I. (122 
ing of about seventy blades and a quantity 
of chips and flakes, was found about eight 
inches below 


Saginaw. 


, consist- 


the surface, near the south 
bank of the Cass river, at a point some three 





miles above Bridgeport. The material of 
which these specimens were made was of a 
dark blue color, and entirely different from 
the chert found in the other caches. The 
blades were leaf-shaped, and about two 
inches long. 

Seventh—Cass Cache No. II. (126), con- 
sisting of twenty-two blanks and twelve 
pieces of nodules of chert, of the sub-car- 
boniferous outcrop, was found just below 
the surface of the soil, near the south bank 
of the Cass river, at a point about four miles 
above Saginaw. The twelve pieces of raw 
material lay in a pile, and the twenty-two 
blades were spread out near them. Chips 
and flakes were abundant near the cache. 
It is probable that this was a workshop, the 
raw material being piled in one place and 
the worked rock placed near at hand. Some 
of the blanks were of the “turtle-back” 
shape, while others had been worked on 
both sides. Some of the pieces of chert had 
been broken off in such a way that one side 
was flat, while the other presented the 
rounded outer surface of the concretion. 
From this form it is but a short step to the 
“turtle-back” form, and then to the blade 
having both sides worked by secondary 
chipping. 

Eighth—Wille Cache (123) consisted of 
two celts and about one hundred and sev- 
enty-five chipped blades of a triangular 
shape, averaging 14 inches in length. This 
cache was found in a small marsh hole or 
periodical pond near the north bank of the 
Cass river, about opposite Cass Cache No. 
II. 

Ninth—Bay Port Cache (127), consist- 
ing of one cross section of a chert nodule 
and forty-seven “turtle-back” blanks, was 
found two feet below the surface in a muck 
jungle about one hundred feet from the 
shore of Wild Fowl bay (a branch of Sagi- 
naw bay), at Bay Port. The specimens of 
the cache were found in a row lapping over 
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one another, in a manner reminding one of 
shingles on a roof. There is little doubt 
that the material of which the specimens of 
this cache were made was obtained within a 
mile of the spot, as there are within that 
distance numerous outcrops of sub-carbon- 
iferous rocks bearing concretions, the ma- 
terial of which is similar to that of the cache 
specimens. 

Tenth—Spencer Cache consisted of seven 
leaf-shaped blades, of soft yellow chert, 
about three inches in length, and one speci- 
men about six inches long, similar in form 
to the first variety found in Cache III. This 
specimen showed sharp concentric rings. 
The cache was found about three feet below 
the surface, on the west bluff of the Flint 
river, near the Ojibwa settlement of Peon- 
agowink, about twelve miles above Sagi- 
naw. There were traces of skin wrappings 
and decayed wood around the cache. 

Eleventh—Stewart Cache, consisting of 
twenty-eight blades, from one to three 
inches in length, was found on the east bluff 
of the Flint river, nearly opposite Cache X. 
Some of these blades were specialized. 

Twelfth—Morse Cache No. I., consist- 
ing of about eleven blades, was found near 
the Stewart Cache. 

Thirteenth—Morse Cache No. II., found 
upon the same farm, was similar to Cache 
12. 

Fourteenth—Golson Cache No. IIT. con- 
sisted of five turtle-back forms, of soft yel- 
low chert. It was discovered bv Mr. Fred. 
Golson in the Andrews’ Prehistoric Work- 
shop, at the sand ridge on the north side of 
the Tittabawassee river, opposite Paine’s 
The specimens were found at a 


Station. 
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depth of about two feet in the ever-shifting, 
light yellow sand of the ridge. At this vil- 
lage site and workshop many copper beads 
and a copper celt have been found, besides 
the hammer stones, celts, pottery, arrow 
points and innumerable chips of chert com- 
mon to such places. 

Specimens from Caches 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 
Caches 7 and 14 entire are deposited in the 
Museum of the High School of Saginaw, 
E. S., Michigan. 

In both the Cass Cache No. II. and the 
Bay Port Cache there is a peculiar blade 
having a straight bevelled edge on one side. 
It seems probable that this was formed by 
flaking the pieces for turtle-backs from a 
round concretion. The first one removed 
would be perfect, but after that, if the ma- 
terial was used without waste, each piece 
flaked off would have one side bevelled 
where its predecessor had been removed 
from the nodule. The specimens in these 
two caches were more crude, and this bev- 
elled edge shows, while those in the other 
caches were further developed, and the 
traces of the bevel, if it existed, are wholly 
removed. From the relation of this mate- 
rial to that of the rock outcrops of easy ac- 
cess to the village sites where these caches 
have been found, it would seem that the 
aborigines had quarries in the valley, which 
it is hoped may soon be discovered and 
studied. That the nodules of raw material 
were transported is certain, as they have 
been found in Cass Cache No. II. far from 
any material of similar nature. Perhaps of 
most interest, however, is the large number 
of caches found in the limited territory. 

HARLAN I. SMITH. 
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THE FOOD OF CERTAIN AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 
LUCIEN CARR. 
Continued. 

In preparing a field for cultivation, the 
first thing to be done was to clear it, and 
this portion of the work belonged to the 
men.** In a wooded region, as was the 
case with most of the country east of the 
Mississippi, and with the rude and imperfect 
implements at their disposal, this was no 
small task, and yet judging from the size 
of their fields and the amount of corn, etc., 
grown, they may be said to have been rea- 
sonably successful. With stone axes, they 
girdled and killed the trees, and then hav- 
ing burned the brush and dead wood,* 
they handed the field over to the women 
and their assistants, who broke up the 
ground, using for this purpose hoes made 
of wood, bone, stone or shell.8 Having 
put the ground in order, they planted the 
corn, which had been previously soaked in 
water, in rows three or four feet apart, and 
when it reached a suitable height they hilled 
it up.“* Once or twice during the season 
they went over the field for the purpose of 

36Lafitau, “Moers des Sauvages Amériquains,” 
IIl., p. 99: Paris, 1724. La Hontan, “Voyages,” 
Il., p. 99, A la Haye, 1703. Charlevoix, VL. p. 
45, Paris, 1744. 

37Sagard, “Voyage des Hurons,” p. 92, Paris, 
1865. Williams’s Key, p. 176. Narragansett 
Club Publications, Vol. I. Adair, p, 405: Lon- 
don, 1775. Champlain, I., p. 113: Paris, 1830. 
Du Pratz, IIL, p. 343: Paris, 1758. Charlevoix, 
VI., p. 50: Paris, 1744. 

38For different kinds of hoes the reader is re- 
ferred to Champlain, L., p. 95: Paris, 1830. Les- 
earbot, Part III., p. 807: Paris, 1866. Adair, p. 
225: London, 1775. Williams’s Key, p. 125, note 
p. 65, Narragansett Club Publications. Joutel, 
Journal in “Hist. Coll. Louisiana,” p. 149. Lah- 
tau, IIL., p. 69: Paris, 1724. Loskiel, “Indians of 
North America,” p. 66: London, 1794. Hariot, 
in Hakluyt’s “Early Voyages,” II., p. 337: Edin- 
burgh, 1889. Laudonniére, “Histoire de la 
Floride,” p. 11: Paris, 1853. Romans, “East 


and West Florida,” p. 119. Du Pratz, “Louisi- 
ane,” II., p. 176, and III., p. 343: Paris, 1758. 
9Sagard, p. 92: Paris, 1865. Beverly, “Vir- 
ginie,” p. 205: Amsterdam, 1707. Adair, 409. 
Compare authorities quoted in two preceding 


weeding it.” After this the crop was left 
to ripen, though a lookout was stationed on 
a scaffold in the field,to guard against dam- 
age from birds, animals and thieves.“ To 
the same end, “the mother of the family at 
some suitable time, when the children were 
asleep and the sky was overcast, divested 
herself of her garments and made the cir- 


cuit of the field with her machicota trailing 
behind.” 


Beans were sown in the same hills with 
the corn; and sometimes in between the 
rows they planted pumpkins of different 
kinds, watermelons and sunflowers, though, 
generally, these latter were cultivated sepa- 
rately in patches by themselves. This was 
also true of sweet potatoes and tobacco, 
which were started in beds specially pre- 
pared for the purpose.“ 

When the corn was ripe the women and 
their aids and assistants gathered it, each 
family receiving only what was grown on its 
own patch. A certain amount, in the discre- 
tion of the giver, was set apart for the use of 
the poor and needy, for the exercise of tribal 
hospitality, and for defraying what may be 


notes, all of whom describe the method of plant- 
ing corn. 

“Beverly, “Virginie,” p. 206: Amsterdam, 
1707.. Adair, 409. Compare Lafitau, III., p. 70: 
Paris, 1724. Bartram, “Travels,” p. 510: Dub- 
lin, 17938. New England’s Prospect, p. 79. 

4l1Hariot’s “Narrative of the First Plantation 
of Virginia in 1585,” plate XX, London, 1893. 
Adair, p. 408: London, 1775. Williams’s Key, p. 
115. 

42Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, V., p. 70. 

#Adair, pp. 408, 409: London, 1775. Lafitau, 
IIl., p. 70: Paris, 1724. Beverly, p. 206: Am- 
sterdam, 1707. Hunter, “Memoirs,” p. 257: 
London, 1824. Marquette, in “Discovery of the 
Mississippi,’ p. 33. Champlain, L., p. 96: Paris, 
1830. Hariot, in Hakluyt, II., p. 337: Edinburg, 
1889. Joutel, Journal in Hist. Coll. Louisiana, 
p. 149. Romans, “East and West Florida,” p. 
84: New York, 1776. Hawkins, “Sketch of 
Creek Country, passim”: Savannah, 1848. 

44Du Pratz, II., p. 10, and III., p. 361: Paris, 
1758. Josselyn, “Two Voyages,” in 3d Series, 
Mass. Hist. Coll., IIl., p. 261. Compare Bev- 
erly, p. 206: Amsterdam, 1707. Lafitau, ITT., p. 
71: Paris, 1724. 
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justly termed public expenditures.“ The 
rest was lianded over to the owners, who ar- 
ranged it in festoons along the sides of their 
cabins, or stored it in the tops of their 
houses, in caches, or in cribs and granaries.* 
Among some tribes the situation of their 
caches was kept secret, for they knew very 
well that otherwise “they would have to 
supply the warts of every needy neighbor as 
long as anything was left. This,” we are 
told, “may occasion a famine, for some are 
so lazy that they will not plant at all, know- 
ing that the more industrious cannot refuse 
to divide their store with them.’*? This 
same mistaken generosity, or practical com- 
munism of food will also account for the 
fact that when an Indian killed a deer or 
any other game, he frequently left it at some 
distance from his cabin and sent his wife to 
bring it in. She was under no obligation to 


45“Previous to their carrying off their crops 
from the field, there is a large crib or granary, 
erected in the plantation, which is called the 
King’s crib; and to this each family carries and 
deposits a certain quantity, according to his 
ability or inclination, or none at all if he so 
chooses: this in appearance seems a tribute or 
revenue to the mico; but in fact is designed for 
another purpose, i. e., that of a public treasury, 
supplied by a few and voluntary contributions, 
and to which every citizen has the right of free 
and equal access, when his own private stores 
are consumed; to serve as a surplus to fly to 
for succor; to assist neighboring towns, whose 
crops may have failed; accommodate strangers 
or travelers; afford provisions or supplies when 
they go forth on hostile expeditions; and for all 
other exigencies of the State; and this treasure 
is at the disposal of the King of mico.” Bart- 
ram, “Travels,” pp. 192, 510: Dublin, 1793. The 
Huron-Iroquois also had a public treasury in 
which their records were kept. It also con- 
tained wampum, corn, prisoners or slaves, fresh 
and dried meat, and in fact anything that 
might serve to defray the public expenses. See 
Lafitau, II., p. 202, and III., p. 247: Paris, 1724. 
Sagard, II., p. 261: Paris, 1865. Loskiel, p. 132. 
Charlevoix, V., p. 310. ... She had two store- 
Houses for the relief of the Needy, one of 
which she gave them, and desired they would 
leave her the other; for she had two thousand 
bushels of Mayz in another town which she 
would also give them”: Herrera, V., p. 316, 
London, 1740. See, also, Hunter, “Memoirs,” 
p. 292: London, 1824. 
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divide with every person she met; whilst 
with him it was a case of noblesse oblige.* 
Besides these articles which the Indian 
may be said to have owed to his own exer- 
tions, there were certain natural products, 
as e. g., wild oats, tuckahoe and koonti, of 
which extensive use was made, though this 
was limited to the times and places in which 
they grew and flourished. In Wisconsin, 
for example, the wild oats, or as we call it, 
wild rice, furnished, at times, a good sub- 
stitute for corn and was cooked in much the 
same way. According to Father Mar- 
quette,* it grew in marshy places and ripen- 
ed in September, at which time the Indians 
gathered it in canoes. To free it from chaff, 
“they smoked it for several days on a 
wooden lattice, over a small fire.” When 
dried, “they put it in a bag made of skin, 
forced it into a hole made on purpose in the 


46Charlevoix, VI., p. 45: Paris, 1744. Lafitau, 
IIl., pp. 71, 72: Paris, 1724. Champlain, I., p. 
119: Paris, 1830. Lawson, “Carolina,” pp. 16, 
177: London, 1718. Knight of Elvas, in “Hist. 
Coll. Louisiana,” pp. 137, 219: Philadelphia, 
1850. Sagard, p. 93: Paris, 1865. Cartier, in 
Hakluyt’s “Early Voyages,” II, p. 120: Edin- 
burg, 1889. 

47Loskiel, p. 68: London, 1794. Laziness may 
have been true of some Delawares at this time, 
for they had been leag in contact with whites, 
but it was not so generally of other tribes. 

48The custom is that of any man, in return- 
ing from his hunt, no matter how long and 
laborious it may have been, or how great may 
be the necessities of his own family, meet an- 
other just starting out to hunt, or even a little 
boy walking from the camp or village, he is 
bound to throw down at his feet and give him 
whatever he may have brought. It is partly to 
avoid the effect of this custom that the men 
oftentimes leave their game on the spot where 
they killed it, and the women are sent to bring 
in the meat. In other instances the hunter car- 
ries the animal on his back as far as he thinks 
he can without the risk of meeting men, then 
conceals it and goes home.” Tanner, ‘“Narra- 
tive,” p. 362: New York, 1830. Compare Cadillac, 
in V. Margry, p. 88. Charlevoix, V., p. 171. Re- 
lation, 1611, p. 13. 

49Narrative in “Discovery and Exploration of 
the Mississippi,” p. 9: New York, 1852. Carver, 
“Travels,” p. 522: London, 1778. Jesuit Rela- 
tion, 1663, p. 19; 1667, p. 23; 1671, p. 39: Quebec, 
1858. Perrot, pp. 52, 189, 235: Leipsig et Paris, 
1864. 
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ground and then tread it so long and well 
that it is easily winnowed.” It is then 
pounded into meal, or cooked whole in 
water seasoned with grease, and in this 
shape it is almost as palatable as rice would 
be if prepared in the same way. Although 
growing most luxuriantly in the region of 
the upper Mississippi, it seems to have had 
quite an extensive range, for Flint speaks of 
seeing it in Louisiana,” Hunter tells us that 
it was gathered and eaten by the Osages of 
Southwestern Missouri, and Captain 
Smith describes something very similar as 
being in use in Virginia. The koonti had 
a more limited range and does not appear to 
have been known north of the Gulf States. 
Laudonniere, probably, had it in mind 
when he tells us of a “root” which they call 
“hassez, and of which in times of scarcity 
they make bread ;’™ and in the fifth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology there is 
an account of the “pounding, pressing and 
cooking” by means of which the Seminole 


“North American Review,” 
“Louisiane,” I., p. 


50See Article in 
Vol. 28. Compare Du Pratz, 
317: Paris, 1758. 

51“ Memoirs,” pp. 58, 142, 256: London, 1824. 

52“ Virginia,” p. 123: Richmond, 1819. Hariot, 
in Hakluyt, III, p. 342: Edinburg, 1889. Law- 
son, “Carolina,” p. 25. 

5Ss3Hawkins, p. 21, speaks of it as being in use 
among Creeks of Georgia. 

‘Histoire de la Floride,” p. 5: Paris, 1853. 

SSpp. 513 et seq.: Washington, 1887. Compare 
Bartram, “Florida,” p. 239. 

56“Virginia,” p. 123: Richmond, 1819. Smith- 
sonian Report for 1881, p. 687. 

57"They served up to us among other things 
a sagamity, made of a kind of root called Toque, 
or Toquo”: Narrative of Father Douay, in “Dis- 
covery and Exploration of the Mississippi,” p. 
199: New York, 1852. 

58They eat fourteen kinds of roots which they 
find in the prairies; . . . I found them good and 
sweet. They gather on trees or plants, fruits 
of forty-two different kinds, which are excel- 
lent; they catch twenty-five kinds of fish, in- 
cluding eels. They hunt cattle, deer, turkeys, 
cats, a kind of tiger, and other animals, of 
which they reckon twenty-two kinds, and forty 
kinds of game and birds,” Narrative of Father 
Allouez, p. 75, New York, 1852. “They are ac- 
quainted with a great many roots and herbs, 
of which the general part of the English have 





Indians of today free this plant from its in- 
jurious qualities, and reduce it to the shape 
in which it is served as broth, or make it 
into cakes and baked. Of the tuckahoe, 
we first hear through Captain Smith.® It 
was plentiful in Virginia, and seems to have 
been known in Texas and elsewhere in the 
Gulf States. Like the koonti root, it was 
poisonous if eaten raw; and to prepare it for 
use as food, the Indians baked it in a pit for 
twenty-four hours. “It grew like a flagge,” 
we are told, “in the marshes,” and when 
made into bread it had “the taste of pota- 
toes.” 

These were some of the more substantial, 
as they certainly were among the more de- 
sirable, of the natural products to which, in 
their times and places, the Indian had re- 
course. The list, however, is by no means 
complete, for he was acquainted with a num- 
ber of plants of which the white man knew 
nothing ;* and there were others, like the 
so-called tripe-de-roche®, ground nuts,” 


not the least knowledge”: Adair, pp. 410, 412: 
London, 1775. “Cf.”" Perrot, 195, 196: Leipsig et 
Paris, 1864. Father Sagard, II., p. 231. Marest, 
in “Kip’s Jesuit Missions,” p. 97: New York, 
1846. Heckwelder, pp. 193 and 199: Philadel- 
phia, 1876. Relation, 1634, p. 36: Quebec, 1858. 
Champlain, I., pp. 101, 111: Paris, 1830. 

59This lichen grows on rocks and was fre- 
quently used in seasons of searcity. “Il y ena 
deux sortes ... Il ne faut qu’ un bouillon a 
la premiére pour bouillir, et apres, la laissant 
un peu aupres du feu, et la remuant de temps 
en temps avec un baston, on la rend semblable 
a de la colle noire. I) faut fermer les yeux 
quand on commence A en gouster, et prendre 
garde que les levres ne se collent I’ une 4 I’ 
autre”: Relation, 1671, p. 35. “Cf.” Relations, 
1663, p. 18, and 1667, p. 6: Quebec, 1858. Charle- 
voix, VI., p. 47: Paris, 1744. Perrot, p. 52: Paris, 
1864. There was a diflerence of opinion about 
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Thus, for example, Father Rasle, in “Jesuit 
Missions,” p. 31, says that “it was by no means 
unpalatable,” and yet on p. 63 he tells us that 
it was “a paste very black and disagreeable.” 

60This was probably what the French called 
“des Chapelets, pour ce qu’ elle est distingué 
par noeuds en forme de graines:” Relation, 
1634, p. 36, Quebec, 1858. “Grounds nuts as big 
as Egges, as good as Potatoes, and 40 on a 














the bark of certain trees, etc., etc., which 
have never been recognized in our cuisine, 
though there were times when the Indian 
was obliged to resort to them, and to even 
more unsavory materials, in order to give 
character to his otherwise tasteless broth. 
They also had a great variety of fruits; such 
as plums, persimmons, grapes and berries 
of different kinds® of which they made lib- 
eral provision. Some of all these they ate 
fresh as we do, whilst others were dried, and 
used in winter, either as a kind of desert or 
as a seasoning in their bread and broth.™ 
In this same category must be included 
maple sugar, and, if we may credit the 
Knight of Elvas,™ wild honey, though the 
common honeybee is said to have been in- 
troduced into this country by the whites. 


string not two ynches under ground”: Gosnold, 
in “Smith’s Virginia,” p. 107, Richmond, 1819. 
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telle facon que c’ est merveille”: Lescarbot, IIT., 
813, Paris, 1876. Adair, p. 409; Hawkins, p. 21: 
and MacCauley, in “Fifth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology,” p. 504, speaks of a “wild” 
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6l1Eat bark of chestnut and walnut trees—dry 
and eat it with fat of beasts and sometimes of 
man”: Williams’ Key, p. 42. Cf. Lafitau, IITI., p. 
84: Paris, 1724. Relation, 1634, p. 36. Sagard, p. 
98, and pp. 231 et seq.: Paris, 1865. Perrot, pp. 
58, 59, 194, 195, ete., speaks of what he calls 
“pomme de terres, ognons,” etc., and describes 
the methods of cooking them. They were not 
our potatoes and onions. See, also, Hunter, “Me- 
moirs,” pp. 257, 258. 
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179 et seq.: Amsterdam, 1707. Knight of Elvas, 
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As to the maple sugar, however, there can 
be no doubt. It was made wherever the 
tree grew,” and it found especial favor as 
an ingredient in their preparation of parched 
cornmeal, or as we call it, nocake or rocka- 
hominy. They also cooked corn in the 
syrup “after the fashion of pralines,”®? which 
was a favorite dish with them, as a similar 
preparation is today with us; and in more 
recent times they also made a preserve of 
plums which is said to have been good. 
Among some tribes, and in recent times, 
this sugar may be said to have taken the 
place of salt,®’ though this latter article was 
known to them from the earliest times.” 
Of nuts they had “a great variety and an in- 
finite store,” and besides using them as we 
do, they pounded them in a mortar and 


passim, in Hist. Coll. Louisiana, Part I]. Hunt- 
er, pp. 58, 257: London, 1824. Sagard, II., p. 230: 
Paris, 1865. 

t3Father Membré, in “Discovery and Explora- 
tion of the Mississippi,” p. 171. Williams’ Key, 
pp. 121, 122. Romans, “Florida,” p. 94. Bar- 
tram’'s (John) “Observations,” p. 73. Heckwel- 
der, p. 195. Du Pratz, II., p. 18: Paris, 1758. Nar- 
rative of Father Marquette, p. 44. Lawson, 
“Carolina,” p. 208: London, 1718. Bradbury, 
“Travels in America,” p. 37: Liverpool, 1817. 
Knight of Elvas, p. 186. 
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made them into bread or broth, or used 
them to mix with their hominy.” Of some 
of these preparations they were extrava- 
gantly fond, as for example of their hickory 
milk, which Bartram ™@ tells us was “as 
sweet and rich as fresh cream.”” To make it, 
they tirst “pound the nuts to pieces upon a 
stone thick and hollowed for the purpose,” 
and then “cast them into boiling water, 
which, after passing through fine strainers, 
preserves the most oily part of the liquid. 
It is used as an ingredient in most of their 
cooking, especially hominy and _ corn 
cakes,” and it also furnished an agreeable 
drink. Sometimes they skimmed off the 
oil, which floated on the water in which the 
nuts were boiled, and kept it in gourds or 


salée,” Beverly, p. 245: Amsterdam, 1707. Adair, 
p. 116: London, 1775. Bradbury, “Travels in 
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earthen pots, etc., using it as we do butter, 
on their bread or to give body and flavor 
to their broth when meat was scarce.” Sun- 
flower seed was treated in the same way,” 
though among the northern tribes the oil 
made from it was not eaten, but was used on 
the hair.“ Of acorns, too, they had a great 
abundance, which they were in the habit of 
making into bread or broth, having first 
soaked them in lye, or in successive rinsings 
of water in order to remove the bitter taste.” 
They were also boiled, and the oil that rose 
to the top was skimmed off and preserved 
in jars, gourds, skins,” etc., as was the case 
with the oil of walnuts and the fat of bears, 
buffaloes, seals and other animals.® 


TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HOME LIFE OF THE SIOUX INDIANS. 
GEORGE E. BARTLETT. (HUSTE) 


(Continued.) 
THE DOG DANCE. 


The Dog Dance is one to which the In- 
dians attach great importance. Its design 
is to show how brave they are. A dog is 
killed and his heart and liver cut out. With 
great ceremony and mysterious actions, one 
of the medicine men cools these organs for 
a few minutes in a bucket of water. They 
are then hung up on the pole in the center 
of the dance lodge, and the Indians who 
are to carry on the dance form a circle 
around the pole and remain for a short time 
perfectly silent. Presently, a signal being 
given, one of them barks like a dog and 
leaps toward the pole. One by one the 
others follow his example until all are in 
motion. They fix their gaze steadily upon 
the meat, jumping back and fourth, and 
making a great din. All sorts of barking 
are imitated, from the snappish, squeaky 
effort of a young or small dog to the low, 
solemn growling of the largest animal. This 
is kept up for some time; there seems to be 
some restraint on them; they turn round, 
move from point to point and apparently 
are uncertain what to do. But they are not 
silent for an instant. All at once one of 
them gathers courage. Looking all about 
him, with horrible contortions of body and 
frightful grimaces, he makes a_ sudden 
bound, reaches the pole, springs up to the 
meat, which he seizes in his teeth, and tear- 
ing off a piece, drops back to the floor. Like 
a pack of wolves the others follow, and in a 
moment the meat has disappeared. Then 
ensues a chorus of growls, snarls and bark- 
ing as if a veritable congress of dogs were 
disputing over a carcass. This is kept up 
until the last morsel is swallowed; then the 
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DOGS. 


A dog is an important adjunct to an In- 
dian home; alive, his companionship is en- 
joyed almost equally with that of the hu- 
man inmates of the lodge; while, after being 
knocked in the head, his boiled or roasted 
carcass is a delicious feast for which the red 
epicure would gladly postpone a funeral. 
When an Indian feels that he would like to 
have a dog for supper—or any other meal— 
and he always feels that way if the dog is 
fat—his squaw, holding a piece of meat in 
one hand and a club in the other, tempts the 
doomed canine to a convenient spot, and 
while he is wagging his tail to express grati- 
tude for her kindness, she proceeds to pound 
the life out of him. If she can kill him be- 
fore he can swallow the meat she is that 
much the gainer. As soon as he quits kick- 
ing his mouth is opened wide and a small 
stick three or four inches long placed be- 
tween his jaws to keep them from closing; 
this is to allow the escape of the gas which 
will be generated in him by the subsequent 
operations. Without being cleaned in anv 
way or having anv of his internal organs re- 
moved, the animal is thrown on a bed of 
coals. The women and children stand 
around, each having a stick, with which 
they turn the body over and over that all 
parts may be equally exposed to the heat 
and scrape the hair off as fast as it becomes 
singed or loosened. When he is about half 
cooked he is taken off the fire and cut up in 
chunks about the size of a man’s fist. These 
pieces are put into a large kettle nearly 
filled with water and boiled until thoroughly 
cooked. The meat is eaten and the soup 
drank with many expressions of approval 
and manifestations of pleasure. 

A fat young puppy is the chief of all good 
things from an Indian’s standpoint. It is 
not uncommon to see three dollars paid tor 


actors mingle with spectators and the per- -4one by a man who is actually in need of 
formance is ended. 





& clothing and other necessaries of Life. 
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Dog is the standard refreshment in all 
their dances. When arrangements are be- 
ing made for one, a dozen or more dogs are 
provided for the occasion by different indi- 
viduals as their contribution to the festivi- 
ties. These are killed and prepared in the 
manner described, a number of kettles be- 
ing required in which to cook them. The 
kettles are brought in and placed near the 
center of the Dance Lodge, where they re- 
main untouched until the dance is about half 
through. Then there is an adjournment for 
the feast. No matter how much the kettles 
may contain, all is devoured, to the last 
shred of meat or drop of soup. 

*CHILDREN—THEIR EDUCATION. 


The Sioux are remarkably fond of their 
children. They never whip, seldom re- 
prove them, but allow them the fullest meas- 
ure of liberty and freedom in everything. 
Especially is this the case in their treatment 
of boys. The girls, while treated in the 
kindest manner, are not considered worth 
much care or attention and little trouble is 
taken with them. Great pains, however, 
are taken to instruct the boys in what is 
thought necessary to prepare them for their 
adult life. They are continually charged to 
preserve the reputation for bravery and en- 
durance which has been established in the 
tribe by the great warriors who have pre- 
ceded them. A mother or sister will often 
say to a boy, as vet scarcely large enough 
to hold a bow: “You must be like your 
father and grandfather; they were brave; 
their lodges were hung with the scalps of 
their enemies. When you are a man you 
must be a great man, too, and take many 
scalps.” The medicine men also take upon 
themselves the task of bringing up the boys 
in the way they think an Indian child should 
go. They encourage them to practice con- 
the bow, an occupation to 


stantly with 


*Note—It must be borne in mind that I am writing of 
the Sioux of twenty years ago. 
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which they are not at all averse, as they 
carry it much of the time and shoot at every- 
thing offering a fair target. They are also 
trained in warfare the men arranging mock 
battles, showing them the best methods of 
attack and defense, how to form an ambus- 
cade, to take shelter behind small objects, 
to conceal themselves successfully, as well 
as to detect and defeat these maneuvers on 
the part of the enemy. In imitation of ac- 
tual conflict, the youngsters are urged to 
deeds of daring and strength; one side is 
made to gain an apparent advantage, where- 
at the men shout and cheer, acting as 
though the combat were real. In conse- 
quence, the boys frequently get very much 
in earnest and occasionally one is badly 
hurt; either he bears it like a man and tries 
to retaliate upon some other boy, or if his 
hurt be severe enough to quench his martial 
instinct for the time being. goes to his 
mother for consolation. There he is praised 
and petted for his heroism until he feels 
greatly honored by having a wound to show 
as evidence that he was in the thick of the 
fray. Some pretend to fall dead; others to 
be so desperately injured that they are un- 
able to rise; they are hastily removed to 
prevent the enemy getting their scalps. 
Prisoners are taken and are carried off to 
be burned or otherwise tortured. All the 
preliminaries are gone through with in due 
form, and the more serious features simu- 
lated. In this way the boys learn to be war- 
riors; all that the average Indian thinks that 
life holds out as worthy his attention. The 
little fellows enter into the spirit of the per- 
formance with an ardor and earnestness 
that must be very gratifying to the instruc- 
tors. When preparations are being made 
for a scalp dance, the boys will adorn them- 
selves with all the fantastic finery they can 
lav hold of. They will walk round and 
round the poles on which the scalps are 
hung and have the brave to whom they be- 
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long tell over and over again all the particu- 
lars of the affray in which he secured them. 
In rapt silence they listen to his narrative, 
and when he has done will murmur at their 
evil fortune in not being able to go out with 
the war parties and return victorious, loaded 
with scalps obtained by their own prowess 
and might. They grumble at the fate that 
compels them to remain inactive when so 
much glory and renown is to be so easily 
obtained; to content themselves with the 
shadow when the substance seems to be so 
easy to grasp. 

With such training, it is not a matter for 
wonder that they are deficient in kindness. 
It is born in them to have no regard for suf- 
fering or distress, and all their surroundings 
tend to strengthen their lack of sympathy. 
Even their minor amusements are brutal. 
A favorite pastime is shooting fish. On 
summer days a party will collect and tramp 
over marsh and prairie to some well-known 
spot on the bank of a stream in which fish 
abound. Generally this is at a clump of trees 
whose roots project into the water from the 
washing away of the shore, or a point where 
tall rushes and sedges grow beneath a steep 
bank—places where fish are likely to con- 
gregate. Here the boys seat themselves, 
bow in hand, waiting for a fish to come 
within convenient distance. It is not that 
they want to carry the fish home, or even to 
eat iton the spot. | heir sole wish is to have 
the pleasure of killing. Quiet and motion- 
less as statues they sit, each intent on secur- 
ing a greater number than any of his com- 
rades. To look at the demure, sanctified 
expression on each face one would think 
he beheld a group who would shudder at 
the thought of harming any creature; but a 
look at the keen, restless, roving eyes would 
tend to shake this opinion. Small differ- 
ence to the boy what sort of fish may stray 
within his reach—any kind is good enough 
to kill. Presently one comes in view some 
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distance away. [Every muscle is instantly 
on a tension—every eye fixed on the un- 
lucky swimmer. But not one makes the 
slightest movement until the fish is almost 
within reach; then the boy whose turn it is 
to shoot, slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
raises his bow, aims, lets fly his arrow, and 
then is heard his shout of exultation as he 
hauls in his game by means of a slender 
cord tied to his arrow; or a howl of derision 
from his companions as the fish darts, swift 
as the barb that missed it, into the tall 
grass on either side. Thus the day passes, 
and with nightfall they return to the village 
to boast of their deeds, which lose nothing 
in the telling. 

Another day tney will arm themselves 
with arrows having blunt heads. With 
these they shoot birds, which fall to the 
ground stunned, but not seriously injured. 
The boys carefully nurse them back to con- 
sciousness and care for them until fully re- 
vived; then their fun begins. Holding the 
bird carefully to prevent its escape, they 
pluck its feathers out one by one—the more 
it struggles the greater the sport. When the 
feathers are all removed they pull its wings 
off; then its legs; finally, if the poor little 
victim’s life is not entirely extinct by this 
time they jerk its head off. So they con- 
tinue until the birds are all gone. 
pull the claws off a kitten; they will cut a 
dog’s tail off by inches; they will chop a 
fish into little pieces, or throw it into the 
fire just as it is taken from the water; they 
will catch some small animal, cut its legs 
off and shout with glee at its pitiful efforts 
to escape from them on its bleeding stumps 


They will 


—in short, there is no conceivable atrocity 
or depth of brutality of which an Indian 
boy will not be guilty, merely in the way of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

And vet they do not seem to do this from 
a desire to inflict pain: it never seems to oc- 
cur to them that the animal, whatever it is, 
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suffers from their actions. A cat playing 
with a mouse does not mean to torture its 
prey, but the instinct of hunting, which is 
part of its nature, is gratified by repeated 
springs, by pretending to discover the 
quarry suddenly—“making believe,” as the 
children say, that it was unaware the mouse 
or bird was near, and pouncing upon it as 
though seeing it for the first time. Some 
such instinct as this it is which prompts 
these boys to inflict such tortures; a feeling 
of superior strength or cunning which they 
wish to display; a desire to make their power 
felt and known, to show their mastery, to 
make themselves feared, and thus lend to 
their recognition as leaders or rulers. This 
disposition grows upon them, and in later 
years they will inflict the most unsparing 
cruelty, seemingly oblivious that they could 
accomplish the same end, sometimes more 
easily, by merciful means. For instance, 
when a buffalo has been shot down, they 
never think of knocking it in the head or 
bleeding it to death, but begin to remove 
the skin at once. Should it still retain suffi- 
cient life to struggle while this is being done, 
a butcher knife is plunged through the eye 
into the brain, or into the neck, severing the 
spinal cord. Perhaps two or three burly 
young men grasp its horns and twist its 
head over, while another deftly cuts out its 
tongue, not opening its mouth, as one would 
suppose, but cutting from the outside and 
taking skin and flesh along with the tongue. 
The more the buffalo kicks and writhes the 
harder they work, not taking any pleasure 
in the task, but going at it with a serious, 
detern.ined expression, as they would at 
any other difficult work that must be done 
speedily. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

When an Indian wants a wife he may buy 

her outright, or mav go through a form of 


courtship. In the former case her older 


brother fixes the price and takes the pay, 
usually in ponies. The number varies from 
one to ten, according to the purchaser’s 
wealth; but in some exceptional cases, as 
when'several want the same girl, the brother 
is not slow to comprehend the great law of 
supply and demand. In this method the 
girl’s wishes are never consulted. 

There are two forms of courtship; one, 
not often resorted to, is by means of the 
“lover's flute.” This is made from a piece 
of cedar. The swain goes to the lodge of 
the girl and plays. Should she be willing 
to accept him, she comes out and joins him. 
They then set up a lodge of their own. 
Sometimes the damsel is coy and has him 
make several attempts; but it is not well to 
dally too long or he will become disgusted 
and transfer his affections elsewhere. 

Generally, however, the “buck”—this ts 
the common name for the men as “squaw” 
is for the women—watches his chance to 
find the girl alone or at some distance from 
home. He then approaches her and tries to 
induce her to marry him; if she is willing 
she joins him and there is no further cere- 
mony; if not, he submits to her decision 
with the best grace he can muster and tries 
elsewhere. Sometimes a party of a dozen 
or more will waylay a girl. They will form 
a line. While one advances and pleads his 
cause the others remain at a respectful dis- 
tance. Should he fail he retires and another 
comes forward to try his fortune. She may 
refuse several and take one she fancies, or 
she may reject all, in which event she is 
not further besought by any of them at that 
time. 

There are many “squaw men” in the 
tribe; that is, white men who have taken 
Sioux women as wives. Very diverse opin- 
ions are held by the heads of families re- 
garding this practice; some greatly prefer 
their daughters should marry white men; 
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others are violently opposed to it. The rul- 
ing motive with the former is that a white 
man can make them more presents. The 
women seem to have less respect for a white 
husband; but in most instances where they 
do marry whites it is done from choice. A 
white man will do many things that an In- 
dian will not, and thereby greatly lessen the 
burdens of the squaws. This is naturally a 
great inducement to the women, for it is 
indeed a shiftless white man who would pro- 
vide less than an Indian. 
BURIAL. 

The dead are rolled in blankets and placed 
in a box. Sometimes the box or coffin is 
buried, but usually it is left above the 
ground. It is always placed on a high hill 
and in a little hollow spot. The relatives 
weep with great outcry, at night generally, 
though occasionally in daylight as well, and 
cut their flesh with knives as an indication 
of their great grief. The period of mourn- 
ing is about six months. 

OLD-TIME REPARATION FOR MURDER. 

If one Indian kills another of the same 
tribe in a quarrel he must, in order to save 
his o vn life from avenging friends, make a 
pecuniary reparation. This is effected by 
presenting to the relatives of the deceased 
robes, blankets, ponies, or other property. 
Their notions of the amount to which they 
are entitled is largely gauged by the wealth 
of the person making the payment. In this 
way Crow Dog escaped punishment for kill- 
ing Spotted Tail in 1880. Since that time 
United States courts have taken all Indian 
cases in hand that have come to light. 

RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

As to their religious belief, they are firmly 
convinced of the existence of a Great Spirit, 
whom they call WaKantanka; also of a 
Bad Spirit, WaKansica. They do not get 
the idea from the whites; it has always been 
their belief, and there is not one grown per- 
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son among them who is not fully satisfied 
of the existence of these spirits and of their 
power. They are persuaded that their medi 
cine men can converse with the Great Spirit; 
and that he instructs and guides them in 
predicting future events and in treating the 
sick. No charms are worn to guard against 
the evil influence of the Wakansica, but 
they are convinced that he bodily enters 
into the person of anyone who is in any way 
afflicted; and the medicine men use a pump- 
kin shell, or “Wagamuha” (which is really 
a sort of gourd filled with pebbles to such 
an extent as to make a rattle) in their incan- 
tations to relieve the invalids, thinking that 
he can be driven out and away in this man- 
ner. They are very superstitious; conse- 
quently, are great believers in luck, signs, 
omens, etc., though to a less degree than 
some white people. As a rule, they think 
little of the future either of the body or soul. 
They live in and for the present. Enough 
clothing to keep him warm; a shelter from 
the storms; a good rifle; a hardy constitu- 
tion; a skin tight as a drum head from en- 
gorgement of food—these are the limits of 
an Indian’s ambition. 


ADHERENCE TO OLD CUSTOMS. 


Many of the customs, traits and ideas so 
far mentioned are being modified by the 
changed conditions under which they are 
now placed. But the habits and lines of 
thought and conduct crystalized by cen- 
turies cannot be changed in a generation. 
Long continued and patient must be the 
efforts of teachers and missionaries to bring 
the whole people to such an appreciation of 
the benefits of a civilized life that they will 
adopt it from choice. As yet they are 
strongly averse to it; the children who are 
sent East to school make good progress in 
their studies and seem bright and intelli- 
gent, but on returning to their people they 
soon drop into the old ways of living. 
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There are comparatively few of these schol- 
ars on the whole reservation who will speak 
a word of English if possible to avoid it. 
They take up again their old costumes and 
habits, and in a very short time present no 
evidence in any way of the care and labor 
that has been expended on them. If ad- 
dressing a person who can understand their 
language they cannot be induced to speak 
a word of English; in talking to one not 
conversant with their dialect, however, they 
try very hard to make themselves under- 
stood; that is, providing some personal 
benefit to them is to be derived by so doing. 
SCHOOLS. 

The parents are extremely averse to hav- 
ing their children sent away to school. This 
is prompted, strange as it may seem, by 
their great affection and their unwillingness 
to be separated from them for even a short 
period. But little objection is made to their 
attendance at the agency schools, as this 
does not in any manner interfere with their 
family or tribal arrangements, the children 
being away from home only a few hours at 
atime. But in all cases the matter of at- 
tendance is optional with the children; they 
go or not, just as they please. Many of 
them seem to like the work. There are eight 
day schools at Pine Ridge Agency, each 
accommodating from fifty to sixty pupils; 
also a boarding-school which has about two 
hundred and fifty. The Catholics are build- 
ing a large brick school-house, or Mission, 
on White Clay Creek, three miles below the 
Agency headquarters. Several mission- 
aries are maintained on the reservation by 
the Episcopal Church. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Lung troubles are prevalent among them 
and many die of consumption. Otherwise 
they are very hardy and sometimes display 


remarkable vitality. “Little Bull,” a Sioux, 


was shot by horse thieves on the Missouri 


river. Four bullets passed through his body 
and his right arm was broken above the el- 
bow. In this condition he crawled forty 
miles to his camp, making the trip in four 
days. He recovered. But their physical 
qualities vary in different individuals, as 
among the whites. Some are strong and 
active, good runners, fond of exercise, while 
others are extremely indolent. Most of 
them are quite lively in their dances or 
games. In the use of firearms they are 
equal to the average of the whites; but no 
Indian has ever made such wonderful shots 
as were rather common among the hunters 
and trappers of an early day. They do not 
live so long as the whites, as a class; when 
age begins to tell upon them, the exposure 
they often have to undergo usually breaks 
them down in a short time. Still, there are 
occasional instances of longevity, men 
reaching the age of eighty years or more. 
These are very few. In reckoning time 
they always count it as so many winters. 

For symmetry and physique the Sioux 
rank above any other Indians in the United 
States. The averave height of a fully devel- 
oped man is about five feet, ten inches; his 
weight about 165 pounds. The women are 
about five inches shorter and weigh fifteen 
pounds less than these figures. Many of 
the young women are very good-looking, 
with clear-cut features, full, expressive 
eyes, regular, well-formed features, antl a 
bright, intelligent expression that indicates 
a friendly spirit. The most of them, how- 
ever, and all the old women, have coarse 
features, and create an unfavorable impres- 
sion. Much of this is due to their manner 
of life, and some, even among the least at- 
tractive, will be found endowed with no 
small amount of good, practical, common 
sense. 

Candor compels the statement that most 
of the Sioux are great cowards. They fight 
only when superiority of numbers will en- 
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sure a victory without incurring too great 
a risk to themselves. One would rather, at 
any time, shoot a white man in the back or 
from behind a bush than to meet him in a 
fair fight with any sort of weapons. They 
themselves acknowledge that the Crow In- 
dians are their superiors when it comes to 
actual fighting, and a small number of 
Crows will run off a large band. Of course, 
there cre many exceptions; some of them 
seem absolutely devoid of fear, yet the 
statement holds true as a rule. 
IGNORANCE OF MINERALS. 


? 


They have no practical knowledge of 
minerals. They have seen coal, but know 
very little about it. As to the methods used 
in making iron or steel they are entirely 
ignorant. They do know, however, that 
gold and silver are dug out of the ground 
and made into money which is about the 
limit of their information in such matters. 
They call silver “white iron,” and gold is 
called “yellow iron;” while lead, or bullets, 
is known as “iron seed.” 


AUTHORITY. 


The chiefs cannot exercise the power 
they once had, although still possessing 
much influence. The authority of the gov- 
ernment is all that the tribe recognizes as 
entitled to control their actions. Any mat- 
ter of general interest is always made occa- 
sion for a council meeting. 

PONIES. 

They have all sorts of ponies; some good, 
some bad. It would be difficult, as well as 
misleading, to give the average number be- 
longing to each. Some have none; some as 
many as forty or fifty. One individual owns 
ninety, possibly a hundred. 

KEEPING RECORDS. 

There is not an Indian in the United 
States, except those who have been edu- 
cated in the schools, who knows what vear 


he lives in. The records kept on skins by 
the Sioux have never any dates. Their prin- 
cipal use is to denote the number of horses 
stolen from the Crows or other tribes. 
This is shown by a mark shaped like the 
print of a horse’s hoof, there being one 
mark for every horse secured. Sometimes 
the Crows and Sioux are represented as 
fighting; the peculiar way of wearing the 
hair is all the distinctive mark by which In- 
dians of one tribe can be known from those 
of the other. 
SCALPS. 

Very few scalps are now in existence; 

bugs and moths have destroyed them. 
HOW THEY SUBSIST. 

There is but little game of any sort left 
on the reservation, nor anywhere near it. 
The streams still contain fish, which are 
invariably caught with hooks; no nets are 
used. The people subsist almost entirely 
upon the government rations and what 
they buy from the traders; some of those 
nearest the Agency cultivate the ground to 
some extent, but none are self-supporting; 
a few had made a good start at cattle-rais- 
ing, but were compelled to kill all their 
stock to save themselves from starvation. 
They make some money by hauling gov- 
ernment freight from the railway to the 
Agency, selling the hides of cattle issued to 
them for food and making all sorts of trin- 
kets and little articles for sale. 

GOVE" SMENT ALLOWANCES. 

Their ratio.s consist of flour, bacon, 
sugar, coffee, corn, salt, crackers and bak- 
ing powder. Once a year, in autumn, they 
receive their “annuity goods;” these com- 
prise clothing, blankets, calico, muslin and 
goods, as cooking 
utensils and other small articles. In the 
spring all sorts of farming and gardening 
implements are alternate 
Wednesdays they receive an issue of beef. 


numerous household 


issued. On 
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The cattle are turned out of their pens and 
driven to the different camps to be slaught- 
ered. For several nights succeeding the 
beef issue the Omaha Dance is kept going 
until a late hour; it is continued as long as 
food is abundant. 

ATTEMPTS AT CIVILIZED LIVING. 

Most of those about the Agency live in 
good log houses and have good stoves and 
some furniture. The government supplies 
lumber, doors, nails, etc., to those wishing 
to build; a few still prefer living in their 
lodges, or “tepees.” 

‘hey do not take kindly to the clothing 
issued to them. <A buck feels constrained 
and uncomfortable in “store clothes.” There 
is not the freedom of motion that he de- 
sires. Most of them now wear pantaloons; 
but they often cut the seat out before put- 
ting themon. A few spring mattresses have 
been issued more as an experiment than for 
any other purpose. The Indians do not like 
them, on the grounds that they “cannot 
stretch out good on them.” One old fel- 
low for a long time was «*customed to ar- 
range his mattress ready for sleeping and 
then lie down on the floor alongside and 
sleep there until morning. 

WHISKY. 

They seldom quarrel among themselves. 
It is very difficult for them to get whiskey, 
and so long as they can keep away they be- 
have very well. The deputy marshals keep 
a close watch after any violators of this law, 
and anyone found on the reservation with 
liquor of any sort is promptly arrested and 
taken to Deadwood for trial. 

LIFE IN THE AGENCY CAMP. 

At the agencies the Indian men, after 
they have lad their breakfast, stroll around 
from one house or lodge to another. They 
miay Visit as many as a dozen different places 
during the day, and never fail to eat at each 
‘There is none of that grav- 


place they visit. 
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ity and taciturnity which is so marked a 
feature of the dime novel Indian; on the 
contrary, they are great talkers and laugh 
heartily at remarks that to a white man 
would seem entirely devoid of wit. Some- 
times a number of them will gather at the 
trader’s store and spend the greater part of 
the day in sitting around on boxes or bar- 
rels, smoking, telling jokes and relating 
stories of their past life-—-what they have 
heard, seen or done. This particular fea- 
ture of the “white man’s way” is well suited 
to their inclinations. They are naturally 
great jokers, telling whatever they think 
will raise a laugh. But their jokes are al- 
most invariably of a vulgar nature. 


BUYING AND SELLING. 


Very frequently the Eastern papers will 
have a great run of articles written by pro- 
fessional philanthropists and self-appointed 
guardians of public morality, who declaim 
copiously upon the outrageous extortion to 
which helpless wards of the nation have to 
submit at the hands of rascally Indian trad- 
ers. If one of these high-toned reformers 
should attempt to deal with the Indians he 
would have to do just as the traders do or 
go into liquidation. Goods must be brought 
hundreds of miles by rail, hauled long dis- 
tances sometimes from the railway, to the 
stores, and, always, a considerable portion 
of them given to the Indians as presents. 
This has to be done or they will trade with 
another storekeeper. Something must be 
added to nearly every purchase as an evi- 
dence of friendship, or “for good measure.” 
They expect it and the dealer must conform 
to their mercantile ideas or lose their trade. 
Again, they are continually bringing in bead 
work, trinkets, buckskin moccasins, leg- 
gings, etc., for barter; and they frequently 
set a price on these articles greater than 
could be obtained for them in the East from 


a collector of curiosities. Dut the trader 
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must take them at the seller’s figures. And 
with all this, the Indian is a keen, shrewd, 
bargain-hunter, the women especially so. 
It would be a close race between them and a 
calculating New England housewife as to 
who could get the greatest number of cents 
out of a dollar. Possibly these high moral 
pressure letter-writers devote their time, 
talents and energy to the good of their fel- 
low-men without money and without price, 
hoping for a reward in the great hereafter; 
but Westerners are not so sure of their final 
destination, and so, to make a sure thing of 
it, they reward themselves while the oppor- 
tunity is afforded them. 
NOTES UPON THE PRINCIPAL SIOUX. 


I+ may not be amiss to add a few remarks 
concerning the more noted men among the 
Sioux. These statements will relate more 
to personal peculiarities than to exploits in 
battle. In men as well known throughout 
the East as are the leaders of the Dakota 
nation, it is quite probable that the princi- 
pal events in their lives are familiar to my 


readers. Therefore, I shall confine myself 
to a great extent to the character of the 
chiefs. 

SITTING BULL. 


Perhaps no other Indian of the Sioux 
tribe has acquired the reputation of 
Sitting Bull. He was killed December 
12, 1890, while resisting arrest at Stand- 
ing Rock reservation, where he lived. 
He was quite a brave fellow in the sense 
that a wild beast is brave when it is cornered 
and knows there is no alternative but to 
fight; so, when the Indian police came to 
arrest him, he drew a couple of Colt’s revol- 
vers and shot two or three men before they 
killed him. He was a prominent doctor mak- 
ing medicine for the Custer fight, and it was 
his bands who were instrumental in keeping 
the whites out of the Black Hills for many 


years. One incident regarding his life 


which is not generally known may be of in- 
terest to my readers. 

He once walked into the trader's store at 
Standing Rock with several dollars in silver 
for the purpose of purchasing some red 
flannel. There were some white men in the 
store from a frontier town, and wishing to 
have sport at the expense of the old fellow, 
one of them jerked the cloth away from un- 
der Sitting Bull’s blanket. Instantly the un- 
governable temper of the medicine man as- 
serted itself, and he gave vent to a loud war 
whoop. Drawing his knife he lunged vi- 
ciously at the joker, but was prevented from 
doing actual damage by the bystanders. 

The Eastern papers picture him as a 
mighty warrior, leading hosts to battle, per- 
forming prodigies of valor and inciting his 
followers to renewed deeds of daring hero- 
ism. He was not a warrior at all, but a sha- 
man—a priest or medicine His 
mission was to make “medicine” for the 
other Sioux before the beginning of a fight. 
When they were successful, the crafty old 
chief was not slow to make it known about 
the village that all this good fortune was to 
be attributed to the virtues of the “medi- 
cine” he had furnished. His following was 
found only among the Indians of the north- 
ern tribes; those located in the region about 
Pine Ridge had but little respect for him. 
Even in his own village, his people never 
accorded to him the importance to which 
he pretended, and to which he perhaps con- 
sidered himself fairly entitled. He loved to 
pose as a great man; one to whose counsel 
and bravery the tribe owed its success in 
battle or on raids. He was always to be 
found in the lead, and his voice was always 
loudest in urging any measure, until the 
danger line was reached; then he prudently 
betook himself to a safe retreat. After a 
battle or foray in which his adversaries were 
worsted, he would walk over the scene and 
among the fallen enemy with a look of scorn 


man. 
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upon his features and a haughty air, as 
though all this were his own work; as if his 
unaided hand and word had brought about 
the victory. But, if only a pretender as a 
warrior, he undoubtedly possessed great 
skill in laying plans for others to carry out; 
as a wily strategist, he was very successful, 
and to this fact we may ascribe his ascend- 
ency among his people; which, although far 
from attaining the proportions that would 
be inferred from exaggerated newspaper ac- 
counts, was still one of high degree. His 
skill in this respect gave him an advantage 
over his less intellectual companions and al- 
lowed him to claim and maintain in the tribe 
a position to which he could not otherwise 
have aspired. 


MARPYIA LUTA (CRIMSON CLOUD, KNOWN 
BY THE WHITES AS RED CLOUD). 
He is sixty-nine years old, and al- 


though once a great and noted chief, second 
to none, he has at present but few followers. 
He possesses rather a simple, jovial nature; 
thinks himself considerable of a man, and, 
Indian-like, desires to get all that he can out 
of the government. Occasionally he dons 
a suit of black, with hats and boots—in fact, 
a white man’s complete outfit—ostenta- 
tiously parades a brass chain to which is 
attached a silver watch, and thus arrayed, 
struts with great complacency about the 
agency. All these articles have been given 
him from time to time by white men of the 
class who are impressed with awe when in 
the presence of such dignity and greatness. 
The watch is a present from Dr. T. A. Bland, 
a noted Washington philanthropist, and has 
an inscription inside one of the cases setting 
forth that fact, with all the necessary names 
and dates. He also carries a fancy cane, 
which he swings in an artistic manner; and 
as he displays himself to the gaze of an ad- 
miring crowd his face is wreathed in smiles, 
which, though pleasant, show that he is both 
conscious and proud of his superiority to 
those around him. His whole style and 
bearing carries the admonition: “You may 
look and admire to your heart’s content; 
that is what I am here for. But you must 
not forget that I am to be treated with the 
utmost respect, and my greatness acknowl- 
edged.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





SHELL HEAPS OF THE SHREWSBURY 
RIVER, N. F. 

Time was when the inlets and creeks 
opening into the Shrewsbury or Navesink 
river were navigable far back into the coun- 
try. The river itself is nothing but an inlet 
of the ocean; and it is hardly more than 
fifty years since the opening below Sea 
Bright, where the Hotel Belview now 
stands, was closed by the shifting sand of 
the beach. In pre-Columbian days the 
river level was considerably higher than at 
present, and this is proved not only 
by the traditions of the “oldest inhabitant,” 
but by the great number of Indian shell 
heaps found on the banks of the gullies and 
ravines Opening into the creeks and inlets 
tributary to the river. I have found the 
shells far back on banks and bluffs, at the 
foot of which there is today a brook, hardly 
an inch deep, while the formation of the 
surroundings shows plainly that there was 
once a stream of considerable depth and 
width. 

Some heaps are so remotely situated that 
one is almost compelled to place them as 
far back in point of time as the “twenty- 
foot” sea level line. 

Who knows what a careful study of the 
location of these heaps would disclose as 
regards the antiquity of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of America? If our caves disclose 
nothing, may not our “kitchen heaps” sup- 
ply the necessary information? If we are 
to learn anything more concerning our 
Atlantic coast Indian, the knowledge will 
doubtless come from the study of these 
mounds. 

Near Hopping Station, on the road from 
Belford to Atlantic Highlands, there is a 
heap with no signs of a stream other than 
a slight depression, which can be traced for 
nearly two miles to the shore. Tradition 
says there was once a spring within a hun- 
dred yards of the heap. 

















On the right hand side of the turnpike, 
leading from Middletown to Red Bank, 
anyone passing along the road can see what 
appears to be a snow bank, so numerous 
are the shells. In fact, the farmer has aban- 
doned the spot entirely, as not even grass 
will grow there. This heap is fully wwo 
miles from the river, but the topography 
plainly shows an ancient creek at least one 
hundred yards wide; and the banks are still 
six or eight feet above the bottom lands. 

Further down the river, at the High- 
lands, and near Claypit Creek, the heaps 
are found in great number; some far back 
among the hills, in places where nothing 
but shallow brooks exist, which, in pre-his- 
toric times, were doubtless deep water- 
courses. It is not to be supposed that the 
Indian loved work so well that he carried 
the oysters and clams on his back up these 
rugged ravines; the streams must have 
been navigable for canoes. 

It is a well-known fact that the Indians 
from the interior made journeys to the sea- 
coast to obtain their supply of oysters and 
clams, which were dried and strung on 
twigs and carried back to their homes. 
These ground up with parched corn, dried 
nuts or berries and baked produced nutri- 
tious cakes. 

There were two trails or paths which led 
from the interior to the coast. One of these 
started at Minnissink on Lake Hopatcong, 
ran through Morristown and the Spring- 
field gap to Westfield; thence to Metuchen 
and the Raritan river just north of New 
Brunswick; from thence to Middletown, 
and ended at Claypit creek. 

Another of these trails started at Cross- 
wick, near Trenton, and, running through 
Freehold, the main street of which is part 
of the old trail, joined the northern trail at 
Middletown. 

Claypit creek opens from the north into 
the Shrewsbury river, about one-half mile 
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west of the Highland Lights; and a more 
picturesque spot it is hard to find, with the 
Highlands to tue north and east and beauti- 
ful “Sunset Hill” to the west. The creek, 
with its grassy banks and numerous gullies 
and ravines, was an ideal spot for an en- 
campment, and the red man recognized the 
fact. 

It was while roaming about in the neigh- 
borhood that I became acquainted with 
a resident over ninety years old, who con- 
firmed the stories as to the ancient trail, as 
well as the traditions concerning the In- 
dian method of baking 
ters. His authority was his father; and he 
directed me to a locality, where in his youth 
the shells were plentiful. 

It was 


clams and oys- 


the 
scoop out a hollow or saucer-shaped hole 
the 
clams or other shell fish were then put in 
the hole and the fire built on top; the sea- 
weed prevented the sand from getting into 
I subsequently verified the fact 
by finding the shells in compact masses just 
beneath the surface and plainly showing the 
fire marks. 

I made quite a little investigation among 
these shells and opened in all four heaps, 


the practice of Indians to 


in the sand and line it with seaweed; 


the clams. 


but it was in the first excavation 
that I made my most interesting find. 
It was a burial heap, as proved by 
the finding of a skeleton beneath it, 
and the’ shells were doubtless all 


that was left of the funeral feast; or, per- 
haps, were the remains of what was placed 
in the grave for food on the way to the 
happy hunting-grounds. The heap con- 
sisted of oyster, clam, mussel and scallop 
shells, all showing fire marks, and was 
about two feet in diameter by eighteen 
inches deep. The skeleton lay at a depth 
of two feet three and one-half inches from 
the surface, upon its right side, with the 
legs drawn up as in the squatting position, 
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and the hands touching the forehead. The 
bones were soft and broke easily. The 


skull was of the typical Indian type; high 
cheek bones, retreating forehead and heavy 
orbital ridges. It was evidently an old per- 
son, as there were but six teeth in the lower 
jaw and these were well worn down; not a 
double tooth was to be found, and the jaw 
was completely closed up. 

Under the right cheek lay a hard sand- 
stone pebble. about three inches long by 
two broad, one side battered and worn from 
use, the other side perfectly smooth. This 
stone does not appear to be native to the 
locality, which is non-glacial, but belongs 
to the glacial drift, and this fact, together 
with the fact that no tools or implements of 
any kind were found, would seem to indi- 
cate that the person was a stranger in the 
land. Tradition says that it was the cus- 
tom when an Indian grew too old to travel 
to knock him on the head and bury him as 
soon as possible. 

A large oyster shell lay on the hips; this 
may have been employed in digging the 
grave. 

No human remains were found in the 
other heaps, but they were full of interest 
as showing the remnants of many a feast. 
Some of the oyster shells measured ten and 
eleven inches in length. In one heap I 
found a fragment of pottery, highly orna- 
mented. The character of the ornamen- 
tation is such as to indicate that it was 
‘*hasket’’ made; that is, a basket of 
rushes or grasses was first made and 
the wet clay plastered over it. The 
material seems to be the native clay or 
black marl of the locality, mixed with sand; 
and the curve of the fragment shows a bowl 
of about six inches in diameter. 

I found fragments of clay pipes on the 
same heaps. These are all surface finds. 


I examined two small heaps and was re- 
warded by finding several bone tools. A 
systematic study of the region might result 
in some very interesting conclusions. 
GEORGE H. FOUNTAIN. 
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It has been but a few decades since pre- 
historic archaeology, as a system of as- 
certaining facts, or a science, has been rec- 
pgnized as such in America; and during 
that time the earnest workers in its pro- 
gress have been limited in numbers. Yet 
much has been accomplished by them al- 
ready in extending our knowledge of the 
people inhabiting the new world prior to 
its invasion by Europeans and thereby cor- 
recting distorted beliefs concerning them 
entertained, not only by the unlettered, 
but by intelligent and otherwise well-ed- 
ucated persons. 

It is a common propensity of mankind 
to invoke marvelous and occult agencies 
in explanation of the mysterious; and to 
attribute exaggerated powers or propor- 
tions to objects or phenomena not read- 
ily understood, where, in many instances, 
rational and satisfactory conclusions would 
follow common sense reasoning. 

The mounds and other strange remains 
of people who were here ages before the 
coming of our race, and who, presump- 
tively, disappeared without leaving writ- 
ten records of their history, naturally in- 
spired, in all classes of observers, surprise 
tinged with awe. And the imagination 
unhesitatingly exalted the authors of those 
unique antiquities to the advanced plane 
of culture attained by the known builders 
of stupendous ruins of the old world. Con- 
sequently, the mound builders (usually 
written with capital M and B) were, and 
are yet, by many of the laity, reverenced 
as a distinct race well advanced in civilized 
arts, having complex civil governments 
and ethical forms of religion, who flourish- 
ed here before the red Indian, and were, 
by the red Indian, a later intruder from 
Asia, totally exterminated. 
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This common tendency to color and em- 
bellish the mysteries of the ‘Vanished 
Race” frequently occurs in our news- 
papers, in accounts by intelligent corre- 
spondents, of human skeletons exhumed 
from mounds or ancient graves, evidently 
giants of huge proportions, from eight to 
ten or more feet in length, or of pigmies or 
dwarfs but a few feet in height. 

Patient research, aided by sound judg- 
ment, has swept many of these myths 
away, and revealed the mound builder as 
he was, simply a red Indian with no culture 
or capacity superior to that possessed by 
his painted and feathered kinsman of the 
South, who fiercely contested the march of 
De Soto and his band of free-booters. 

American Archaeology has vet a broad 
field for careful and remunerative labor. 
Systematic exploration and study of our 
antiquities by alloted districts has not yet 
been commenced. The classification of ex- 
isting tribes of our native race by their 
physical and mental characteristics, ethnic 
peculiarities, linguistic and social affini- 
ties, etc., has by no means yet been per- 
fected, and the relations they bear to their 
early derivatives are yet to be learned. 

But archaeologists should not be dis- 
mayed by the magnitude or difficulties of 
the task confronting them. Their work 
has already been very fruittul; their corps 
of able workers is steadily increasing; 
their methods of research are becoming 
more refined and satisfactory, and the re- 
sults, though not rapid or startling, are 
surely and substantially augmenting in 
value. 


The people of Tennessee will celebrate 
the Centennial anniversary of the admis- 
sion of their state into the Union by holding, 
at Nashville, an International Exposition 
for six months, commencing on the first 
day of next May. The buildings, exhibits 


and general features of this exhibition and 
celebration, we are sure, will be creditable 
to the patriotic citizens of that great state, 
but not dissimilar to other local exposi- 
tions occurring within the last few years. 
Its archaeological department, however, 
will be exceptionally rich in fine and rare 
specimens of prehistoric art, and its inspec- 
tion will well repay to any archaeolgist the 
outlay of his pilgrimage there. The Cum- 
berland Valley and surrounding region 
was for an untold period of time the home 
and empire of the Stone-grave Indians, who 
seem to have made farther advances to- 
ward civilized methods and gained greater 
proficiency in mechanical arts, than any 
other branch of their race in the present 
limits of the United States, excepting the 
Pueblos. The stone coffins of that ancient 
people have well preserved the osseous re- 
mains and associated implements and or- 
naments they enclosed to yield them in 
our time to the votaries of science. Con- 
sequently, the private collections of relics 
of archaic Indian life there, and such private 
collections as those of Col. Hicks, Henry L. 
Johnson, Gen. Gates P. Thruston and 
others, in and about Nashville, are unsur- 
passed by any in this country outside of 
the large museums. When we are told 
that the collections of the State Historical 
Society, the private collections above 
named, with many others added, will con- 
stitute the display of Antiquities at the 
exposition, and that the eminent scholar 
and archaeologist, Gen. Gates J. Thrus- 
ton, author of the great treatise on the 
“Antiquities of Tennessee,” will superin- 
tend that department, it would be super- 
fluous to offer any further inducement to 
readers of The Antiquarian to visit the 
beautiful city of Nashville next summer. 


The favorable reception accorded the 
first number of The Antiquarian by the 
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public is highly gratifying, and fully con- 
firms the therein expressed, 
that a periodical of this character is need- 
ed to meet the rapidly increasing demand 
for information and advanced conclusions 


opinion 


regarding the evidences of primitive hu- 
man life on this continent. In_ response 
to the prospectus issued by the publishers 
but two months ago, a list of subscribers 
has already been received exceeding our 
expectations. In addition to this, several 
of the ablest and best-known workers in 
the department of learning represented by 
this journal, of this country, have volun- 
teered their aid as contributors to its pages. 

This encouraging, spontaneous support 
at once raises our enterprise from its ex- 
perimental stage to that of assured suc- 
cess. Its initial number is perhaps not per- 
fect, and may present crudities and de- 
fects that a short time and experience will 
eliminate and correct. As our work pro- 
gresses, scrupulous care will be exercised 
to avoid errors and short-comings as far 
as practicable, and it will be our earnest en- 
deavor to place before the public a first- 
class publication in every respect, contain- 
ing monthly the latest information and 
soundest opinions obtainable relative to 
everything in the sphere of our mission. 
All important papers will be amply illustrat- 
ed, and we expect to enlarge the journal 
from time to time to keep pace with increas- 
ing patronage. 

Our chief aim will be to popularize the 
studies and sciences with which we deal 
and disseminate this knowledge among 
the people of all classes. To this end we 
will avoid, so far as we can, the hvyper- 
technical, heavy and abstruse diction usually 
employed in the discussion of science and 
use such terms and expressions as are 
readily comprehended by intelligent read- 
ers. 


We feel that the work we have under- 
taken is deserving of public favor, and ap- 
peal with confidence to the general read- 
er, the scholar, the student, the artisan 
and scientist, and to all who desire to ex- 
tend the area of learning, to aid our ef- 
forts by their substantial support. 

J. F. SNYDER. 


Horatio Hale, the eminent scholar and 
promoter of anthropologic research, died 
December 29th, 1896. He was born in 
Newport, New Hampshire, May 3rd, 1817; 
graduated from Harvard in 1837 and was 
appointed the same year as philologist of 
the Wilke’s Exploring Expedition. Be- 
sides his report to the United States gov- 
ernment of his work upon this expedition 
in the South Sea Islands and the North- 
west coast of America, he has published nu- 
merous memoirs on anthropology. He 
was a member of many scientific societies 
in both Europe and America, and in 1886 
was chairman of the Section of Anthropol- 
ogy of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. On the death 
of Mr. Hale, the science of anthropology 
has lost one of its oldest and most able 
workers on this hemisphere; a man of great 
kindness of heart, whose encouraging 
words and influence have opened the way 
for many young men to begin valuable 
work in ethnology. 





During the vear 1897, the following 
course of lectures in Anthropology is being 
given under the auspices of Columbia 
University at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York: 

January 2d,—The Oldest Signs of Man 
in America. Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

January %&h—The Native Industrial 
Arts of the Indians of the United States. 
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Dr. Otis T. Mason, U. S. National Mu- 
seum, Washington. 

January 16th,—Art of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. Dr. Franz Boas, Columbia 
University. 

January 28rd,—The Organization of the 
Family Among North American Indians. 
Dr. Livingston Farrand, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

January 30th,—Some Peculiar Peoples of 
Southern France. Dr. William Z. Ripley, 
Columbia University. 

The lectures are free to applicants for 
tickets. 





The American Folk Lore Society held 
its eighth annual meeting at Columbia 
University, New York, on December 29th, 
1896. Among the papers presented were 
the following: 

Heli Chatelain—African Life. 

Alice C. Fletcher—1. Notes on Certain 
Early Forms of Ceremonial Expression. 

2. Ceremonial Hair-cutting Among the 
Omahas and Related Tribes. 

W. W. Newell—The Legend of the Holy 
Grail. 

Stewart Culin—Divinatory Diagrams. 

Robert M. Lawrence—The Folk-lore of 
Common Salt. 

Harlan I. Smith—An Ojibwa Myth. 

D. G. Brinton—The Psychic Origin of 
Myth. 

Stansbury Hagar—Weather and the Sea- 
sons in Micmac Mythology. 

Franz Boas—A Star Legend From the 
Interior of Alaska, and its Analogues 
From Other Parts of America. 

Mr. Newell brought forward the idea 
that certain literary productions of recent 
may be mistaken for legends of 
students of 





origin 
antiquity; a warning which 
mythology should note. 

Dr. Brinton held that myths, like other 


human inventions, may originate inde- 


pendently in different regions, without con- 
tact, and be due solely to the psychic unity 
Dr. Boas, while agreeing that this 
is true of certain fundamental ideas, con- 
tended that the star legend of Alaska, 
which is not beyond the possibility of in- 


of man. 


fluence by contact, presents too great a 
similarity, in minute detail, to other North 
American star myths to be so considered. 
H. I. SMITH 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

Prehistoric Man at the Headwaters of the 
Mississippi River. By Hon. J. V. 
Brower, St. Paul, Minn., 1895. 

The Missouri River and Its Utmost Source. 
By Hon. J. V. Brower, Author of The 
Mississippi River and Its Source, ete. 
Illustrated. St. Paul, Minn., 1896. 

The first-mentioned monograph, relating 
wholly to the department of research in 
which The Antiquarian is engaged, is a 
very valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the archaeology and ethnology of 
an unfamiliar portion of our country. It is 
written in pleasant narrative style, and de- 
tails the exploration of several mounds and 
discovery of numerous remains of the arts, 
pursuits and practices of early and un- 
known occupants of the region about the 
headwaters of the Mississippi, together 
with instructive accounts of its more recent 
and now rapidly disappearing denizens— 
the Sioux and Ojibway Indians. 

In the author’s tabulated record of the 
successive possessors of the Itasca basin, he 
places as first in the pre-glacial era, “ Possi- 
bly palaeolithic Man;” then, during the gla- 
elal period. ** Possibly an Esquimaux occu- 
pancy;” followed in the post-glacial epoch 
by the Mound Builders, who were succeed- 
ed by the Sioux, Spaniards, French, En- 
glish, and, finally, the Americans. The evi- 
dences adduced of pre-glacial man and of 
the Esquimaux are obviously very meagre 
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and equivocal; and, until further verifying 
discoveries, must be regarded as existing in 
theory more prominently than in demon- 
stration. 

The pamphlet is a reprint from the Man- 
chester Geographical Journal, excellently 
printed and profusely illustrated in the 
highest art from sketches and photographs, 
with several maps, and a fine portrait of its 
distinguished author as its frontispiece. 

The tracing of the ultimate source of the 
Missouri river is a more elaborate work, 
embracing dissertations on the “Elements 
internal construction of the 
earth; first advent of man in this region; the 
geology, topography and history of the 
Missouri valley; its Indian occupancy, with 
definitions of local names, etc., etc. While 
its proper place is chiefly in the province of 
geography, the fourth chapter of the book, 
dealing with “The early appearance of man 
in the basin of the Mississippi,” and the 
fifth chapter, on Indians and local nomen- 
clature, are of special interest and value to 
students of archaeology and ethnology and 
must be very attractive to the general 
reader. 

The eager activity of enterprising indi- 
viduals within the last half-century in pene- 
trating remote and obscure portions of the 
world’s surface, has, it would seem, well 
nigh exhausted the field of geographical 
discoveries, save in the limits of the frozen 
seas encircling the poles. This spirit of ad- 
venture or thirst for knowledge is compara- 


of Nature;” 


tively of recent growth and an impulse of 
the present Iron Age. We marvel that in 
all the centuries of military and commer- 
cial intercourse of civilized, or semi-civil- 
ized nations with Egypt and Ethiopia the 
sources of the Nile were utterly unknown 
to them and remained unknown until their 
secret was discovered by an Englishman as 


late as 1860. Equally strange is the fact 


that to the teeming population of this coun- 
try the sources of the Red river of Louisi- 
ana were as utterly unknown as were the 
fountain heads of the Nile until explored by 
Captain Marcy in 1852. And it was re- 
served until a much later period—but a few 
years ago—for Hon. J. V. Brower and as- 
sistants to definitely ascertain the first ac- 
tual starting points of the two great rivers 
draining the immense hydrographic basin 
bounded by the Appalachian chain on the 
east and the Rocky Mountains on the west. 
And this work has been thoroughly done. 

There is nothing of importance in the 
natural history of the Missouri valley that 
escaped the keen and intelligent observa- 
tion of the author. The physical features 
of the country traversed; its geological for- 
mations; productions; distances and eleva- 
tions; Indian tribes, customs and charac- 
teristics; lakes and watercourses, and indig- 
enous fauna and flora are all treated ably 
and fully. 

The work is well arranged, its mechani- 
cal execution first class, well indexed, with 
several maps, and is splendidly illustrated 
with many plates from photographs taken 
in the field by D. F. Barry. No American 
library can be complete without copies of 
these books. J. F. SNYDER. 
The Swastika, by Thomas Wilson, Cura- 

tor of Prehistoric Anthropology, U. S. 

National Museum. (Smithsonian Re- 

port, 1894.) 

A memoir of 250 pages with over 400 
figures and plates. For several years Dr. 
Wilson has been engaged in the preparation 
of this important work. 

An English gentleman visiting the mu- 
seum, asked Dr. Wilson if the Swastika 
was found in America and desired to learn 
of the literature relating to it. To Dr. 
Wilson’s surprise a search proved futile, 
and he thereupon set himself the task of 
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preparing a long paper upon this “earliest 
known symbol.” 

Swastikas from nearly every country on 
the globe, of various patterns, and made 
in clay or stone, copper or bronze, paint- 
ed and stamped—all these he illustrated. 
He finds this cross in South and Central 
America, in the Cliff Land, 
among the Eskimo and on the bottom of 
ancient Whence and 
what is its interpretation? 
bolic Meanings” (pg. 935) he says: 





Dwellers’ 
mounds. came it 
Under “Sym- 


“The top of the cross is the cold, all- 
conquering giant, the North Wind the most 
powerful of all. It is worn on the body 
nearest the head, the seat of intelligence 
and conquering devices. The left arm 
covers the heart; it is the East Wind, com- 
ing from the seat of life and love. The 
foot is the melting, burning South Wind, 
indicating, as it is worn, the seat of fiery 
passion. The right arm is the Gentle West 
Wind, blowing from the spirit land, cov- 
ering the lungs from which the breath at 
last goes out, gently, but into the unknown 
night. The center of the is the 
earth and man moved by the conflicting 
influences of gods and winds.” 

He states that the Swastika is both pre- 
historic and modern in America, but that 
in Europe it is prehistoric. He does not be- 
lieve it developed independently here, but 
was brought over in times of antiquity. 

“The Swastika” must rank above Dr. 
Wilson’s previous writings. It is a mas- 
terly and thorough memoir, and aside from 
opening a new field of research, will stand as 
a work of reference. CLarENCE LOVEBERRY. 


cross 


RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
A NATIVE AMERICAN BOOK, 
The Museum of Archaeology of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania has just been en- 
riched by a gift from the Duke of Loubat 


of a reproduction of the Vatican Codex, 
3773, which is a native American book, 
made in Mexico before the Spanish con- 
quests, and regarded as one of the most val- 
uable relics of Mexican literature now ex- 
tant. 

The Vatican manuscript consists of ten 
pieces of prepared deerskin of different 
lengths, fastened together at irregular in- 
tervals by gum. The entire book measures 

It is folded like a fan or 
screen into forty-eight leaves, the ends of 


twenty-four feet. 


which are attached to a wooden cover, the 
whole forming an amoxtontli, a small book 
eight inches high, seven wide and three 
inches thick. 

On either side the manuscript is painted 
The colors 
are in general well preserved and of a som- 
ber tone, like all those employed by the In- 
dians. The binding is of fine and thin wood. 

The wood of the cover is whitish, and 
traces of the brilliant lacquer or varnish 
which covered it, may still be seen. 


on a ground of white varnish. 


On one of them two tickets are gummed, 
one with the number 3773 in the printing of 
the sixteenth century, while the other bears 
the same number in another hand. In one 
corner of the cover there remains a small 
round green stone (turquoise), of the kind 
used by the Mexicans in their mosaics, and 
a small depression in the opposite cover 
marks the place originally filled by a simi- 
lar stone. Both of these details are faith- 
fully copied. In the center of the cover, 
placed two and two in line, are four reliefs. 

At first these appeared to have been made 
by impressions in the lacquer, but Mgr. 
Francis Plancarte, who has examined them 
with a microscope, has discovered that 
they are composed of a paste with which 
the Indians fastened precious stones in their 
settings, and in these incrustations there 
remains the impress left by the inequalities 
of the stone. 








THE 


ur 


()n the last page appears a representa- 
tion similar to the signs of the Zodiac as 
they are printed in the common almanac, 
and as a whole the book bears a striking 
similarity to the books of China and Japan 


of the present day. 


In Springfield, Mass., on the site of Dr. 





Kilroy's house, were recently found thir- 
teen Indian skeletons. They were covered 
with charcoal. There were no ornaments 


or weapons. 


Near Williamsport, Md., on the Poto- 
mac, is a good-sized mound. It was opened 
recently and found to contain five skeletons 
in a circle, face downward, with the feet to- 
ward the center. A number of bear claws 
were found around the neck of the largest 
skeleton. 

AN OLD SIOUX CAVE FOUND. 

Jonathan Carver, one of the first explor- 
ers of the Northwest, makes mention in one 
of his books of a large cave, with walls cov- 
ered with Indian picture-writing, near the 
southern boundary of Minnesota, says a 
Winona, Minn., correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Transcript. A Winona scientist has 
just located this cave, and it has been thor- 
oughly explored. It is at Lamoille, sixteen 
miles south of Winona. The entrance to 
the cave is semi-circular, fifty feet wide and 
twenty feet high. Upon entering, the fact 
is discovered that the cave is a large room, 
oblony in shape. This chamber is one hun- 
dred feet long, running from side to side, 
and about seventy feet in width. The roof 
arches to a height of nearly twenty-five feet. 

The walls are found to be a mass of In- 
dian writings. Among the figures is that 
of a man nearly six feet long and well pro- 
portioned. A space, where the water has 
prevented people from marring it, is liter- 
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ally covered with drawings of raccoons, 


eagles, muskrats, beavers, rattlesnakes of 
all lengths, birds, buffalo heads and_ hosts 
of other animals. The pictures are beyond 
doubt the work of Indian tribes, mostly the 
Sioux, who lived in the region for cen- 


turies. 
AN OREGON CAVE. 

While engaged in prospecting in the hills 
back of the John Day river, near the mouth 
of Granite creek, Elmer Thornburg discov- 
ered a tunnel two and a half feet wide and 
five feet high, which had evidently been 
driven into the mountain side by the hand 
of man. Thornburg and two companions 
explored the drift and found that it extend- 
ed inward for a distance of thirty feet, and 
terminated in a spacious chamber fourteen 
feet long, eight and a half feet wide, and 
seven feet high, excavated in a kind of black 
rock. 

The mysterious retreat had evidently at 
one time been the abode of men. A huge 
urn-shaped vessel, which had been molded 
from clay or chiseled from some formation 
that would withstand the action of fire, 
stood in one corner. It had evidently been 
used for culinary purposes. Scattered about 
the floor of the chamber were a large num- 
ber of peculiarly formed and decorated 
pieces of pottery, among them a huge mor- 


tar and pestle formed from_ granite. 
A few stone implements’ were also 
found, together with a quantity of 


flint arrowheads. The walls are covered 
with pictographs, and in an alcove was 
a rudely formed image, possibly intended 
for an idol. 

Everything found in the chamber was 
carefully removed and will be forwarded to 
the Smithsonian Institution. 





